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ABSTRACT 

This program report traces the development of the 
Hniversity of Virginia's undergraduate internship program. The 
original internship program was established in 1973 to provide social 
science majors, chiefly psychology majors, with opportunities to 
apply academically derived knowledge and skills in community service 
areas. Funded by a federal ACTION grant, the program placed 85 
students for 12-month tenures at 28 community agencies oVer a 
t.hree-year interval. Open termination of federal funding in 1976, a 
state-funded program was initiated to coordinate internships for 
approximately 30 psychology and 20 sociology majors annually at 29 
community agencies. The second program was designed to correct 
several shortcomings revealed from an evaluation of its predecessor. 
The results of two separate evaluations — one of the first 
federally-funded internship program and one of th^ current 
state-f v.nded program — are presented in this report. The evaluation of 
the current program shows that many positive results of the first 
internship program are still being experienced. Interns rate 
themselves as significantly more fulfilled, active, worthwhile, and 
possessing a more broadened outlook on life than students who have 
not participated in the program. The interns are more sure of t'aeir 
career choices. In addition, the interns* grade pcint averages 
improved more during their internship year than did these of other 
psycho >,cgy and sociology majors. (Rf5) 
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Undergraduate Inliernships for Social Science Majors: Develcpraant 
and Longitudinal Evaluation of a Model Program^ 

Michael R. Rosmann 



In 19 73 an internship program v/as set up for undergraduates 
in the social sciences, chiefly psychology majors, at the Universi 
of Virginia. This program; funded by a federal ACTION grant, 
placed a total of 85 students for 12 month tenures at 2 3 comraunity 
agencies during a three-year interval. Upon termination of 
federal funding in the suir-jner of 1976, a state funded progran; 
v/as initiated to coordinate internships for approximately 30 
psychology and 20 sociology 3T.ajors annually at 30 coiTununity 
agencies. The current internship proaram, officially called" 
the Undergraduate Internship Program ' JIP) , v/as designed to 
correct for several shortcomings revealed from an evaluation 
of its predecessor. This program report traces the development 
of the UIP^ including the process of winning University and 
state support. 

The orginal internship program was designed to provide 
social science majors witli opportunities to apply academically 
derived knowledge and skills in service areas such as community 
mental health, juven.lla and adult justice, day care, legal aid, 
and physical health. The students worked 20 to 3C hours per 
week at their placement agencies and yeeeived subsistence 
salaries from the ACTION grant and a small match from tho^ir 
agencies. In turn, the interns were required to work exclusively 
with poverty issues and i±e poor. According to the ACTION 
guidelines, the interns were not supposed to attend formal 
classes and were to receive academic credit only for their 
placement work. However, this guideline had to be relaxed 
because there was no .structure in the University to allow 
students to receive academic credit for only informal work. 
Therefore, the interns attended classes in areas related to 
their work and received credit for these courses and independert 
study projects ascociatea with their work at their placements. 

With termination of federal finding in sight, the ACTION 
funded program was evaluated in the Spring of 19 76 and the 
results of the evaluation were used to shape the p-esent UIP 
program. A "posttest only, control group design" (Campbell & 
Stanley, 1363) was used to assess differences between the 85 
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interns vmc par-cicipat^-d v.-p to th<xv. time and a con'crol gri^cp 
vjhich matched the interns in terras of ags, race, sei-r., ar.d r?.\t-'or 
courna cf ~;tK-6y, In addition, subjective and objective e ■■'aiv,.-ito"v 
data vara obtained fro~ supervisorG at ir.ha aqciicics w]ic:;.-g the 
interns were placed c-.nd. from faculty who had' advised ths interns 
end v.-iciad their work. Evaluation qus-stionnair-'^.s were devised 
adr. -f.-iaxiad to t:ic- interns, control gro-'p sobjects, cigeiicy 
supc-rvisors , and fr-.culty advisers. 'Tho return rates vera as 
follows: int3rns-57?j, control grcnp-6G5, agency supervisro--:~o7"t , 
•::r.d j.aculty ddvi 5ora~S5% . The interns and control subjects 
w-io reL-vr.-oGcl qu-.--. jtionnarLros t/^ro oonipared on the matclisd 
c.i.r:-n-ic;-i3 and found to bo n.- .irly si/ailar in ter.Tr.o of acre, 
r^ice, OCX, and major course of ,^;tudY, Ten respcndc.nt::: fro:?, 
eech of the fov^r groap-j .cere randcmly selected 'and intervi-s./id 
cho seventh and - L^hth vreeks after tr-;.a questionnaires were 

in o-;;-r to chvick on the rslit.hiiity of th.o que.=5 ticnnairo 
data. -i-iv-^ qv.^r- '-Lonrci.r- end inri-rsrie-.^ responsoE to four Questions' 
w-r- coTT.p-r.id an>l -jr-d to yield nearly equivalent results, 
rau?; af or-. mg hirh confidence in the reliability of th<=- 
queotiLonnaire dats for all respondents. 

For th--;- irost part^ the questionnaire results availed 
then-tselves to t test ana lyases vhen t'';o aroups were compared 
and to one-way AMCVA-- Tvh.en raore than two groups were compared 
on t.ns s:--.ir.a ordinal or interval scale ir.easurcr.ments . ReGonns/^a 
to ^ open ended questions wer^^ subjected to content analv;ses. 
Using this 'n",thod (Sniith, Pj.ce;, Rosr.ann & "White, 1974)", two ' 
j-nc;-;r.-;.;-.-n;- juage^3 road all responses to the sarr.o ciusstior 
and ciorivc- tv^ro s^-rhs of respohse categories. Tne tv/o s-rrs 
or ^response categori-.r..3 v.-ere coll-T^srsd when tliey c\.^-;rlaDned 
an--, a th:i.rd independent judge then forced each open ended 
rc.-pcnse into one or more of the previously venerated cat-- aor ' . 
TniS proceJi^xr-a allo-^ed fcr frequency coirparisona bet.\,-e.--^n 
cr.ro-jps for vorious categories checked. ' 

Tha quastionnaire results for the interns and contvoj 
group subjects vrers c ..rpared first. Table 1 sho'-.s-s averac-^ 
ratings on seven point sc^-.las which were designed to ap-s-'^s-^ 
the respondents' 'feelings about their total e^iDeriences a^ 
'■ne Unxvarsxty of Virginia. As can be seen, the interns 
rated tihernsalves as significantly more fulfilled, active/ 
good, ^vo^thwhile, ,and possessing a more broadened outlook 
on life lhan their matched counterparts, VThen as^ced about 
che ways in which they v^ere iriost pleased witi> their total 
e^rperroi-.ces at the University, tha interns cited their 
rnternshxns and self grov.-'th as the best aspects. Control 
subjects^ on the other hand, cited academic experiences as 
the^best aspects. The control subjects reported dissatisfaction 
witn tne xack of opportunities for practical experiences as 
their ir.ajor dissatisfaction with their Universitv educations, 
^ Over half of tlie control group respondents indicated that th^y 
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v'cuid participate in unclei^grodaa is.tezTi^hi'ps if givan ths 
cpportunj.vy . Finally; the interns were ir^ore sura of their 
career ciioxcc-s e.nd f-alt a greater " G-^nse o£ social corisciouorie£:.c 
than tha co;^;:rcl £:ubjoct£r v.>hen asked about tliose ^ri.^tters on 
open endzd question;">. 

TV -:'/Te^'.ay r/-up':'':;rvisors v;ho responded to t.h;:=i q^^eationnaire 
re'portcd that th2 presence of intern-^ in the egerr^iejis saveri 
$136,032 in G^laries and that the inc^^rns vre::e directly re^pc"^^-ib: 
for obtaining 7oi). in grants. Probr-bly these figures would ^ 

be Moher ii" all agency swpervLso'cs had responded on questionnaires^ 
Cr':jr the thre--^ y^^-r.r interval tho;:e agency supervisors estimatera 
that the interns nci7:ved 4,358 different clients and many of , 
thc>3e clients wer-r; servod multiple times. Eighty-- four pc:rcent 
of the agency sup:-!:rvisors felt that the intcrnrB allowed the 
a^c::ci'?;£ mo .^erve tA'^^ir f,-^iients better and the supervisors 
cit'.:d ]V.any oxa'-aplcs o£ th33e services* For ex^^H^plej. two 
ir.tfrirna devel opV'.:'l Gr;3rc3--:cy footer care program for children; 
c%-o cth-'pr .intc::?^>: ip.iti^.ted a school program for adult ;iail 
prisoners who had not attained high school diplcmas. 

Tc^hie 2 prGiiiiVit3 several of the questionnaire results and 
compari^^ons of th3se rccultn for interns, agency supervisornr 
end fcic-jslty advisors. Ths facu-lty advisors indicated that thc^ 
interns should r^p'.nd a lover nunVirier of hours per wei?k {12«S) 
at their placen^onts thc-^n the interna (21^2) or agoncy ?::.iP;j^:c vieors 
(19-vS) felt they £;hould. Garverally ^ the faculty advisors.:, rated 
th-2 hr.n.^fits of intern5?hip5 to j.nterns^ agencies faculty, 
ciieat'^^P i-.nd tl':ie Univ^er^:ity lower th5.n tli-e intern:?; and agency 
£upervir>ors and the f-icalty ware l^r.st favorc?.ble about permanent 
inc^titO-tionali2;ation of the progrd,:a in the University. Thes^ 
results .should be understood in light of th.e fact thcit the 
f-nculty felt they benefitted least from tl-xe internship prc^^'raia. 

Ar^alyoos of responses by interns^ agency supervisors and 
tncv.ltv aAvlBors to open-ended questions aided in thr: 
ii-iterpretation and eJeboration of the resu>ts shown in Table 2* 
All three groups lauded the in :ei:nship program for its benefits 
to interns in terms' of personal <jrowtTi, increased social 
conscicusneHS ^ and solidification of career choices. The 
faculty cid^^isors felt that participation in internr:5hips would 
aid ti^.e interna in obtaining acceptance into gr.^duate training* 
All three groups also perceived advantages of the program to 
agencies and client.^;, chiefly in tiie ability of the agencies 
to 5Berve more clients and sexve theru better* The agency supervisor 
indicated their pleasure in University involvement in cormnunity 
affaii's tlircugh intern placenients and felt that the jprograin 
improv::^d general feeling within the community tov^ard the 
University • However jr there was general consensus ainong all tiirce 
groups of respondents that the faculty advisors had too little 



contact v;ith the intL'nrns cind t:he sponsoring ag^rncies . Reasons 
civiGd by the facul"^y for their deficient involx^eraen t in the 
internship program included the observations that the faculty 
advisors received no racnetary reimbursement cr ether credit 
for suner vir;iag students' work and reviewing v/ritten reports cuid 
that many interns did not take it upon. themselves to seok out 
faculty members' ad<--ice. Some faculty indica^ted thai: the tinie 
-pp^-int advising intern.^ took av7ay from time neec^ed for research 
aiicl other activi'cif^s more coTninensurace with \\>im*iin''j ten'.2re r^'o.o. 
prcnot ion. Still ot'-^er faculty felt that students should not 
receive acad'^raic credit for extr£i-classrooT!i activities. In vie>/ 
of ^the;:v-^ r^rVf^aled negative feelings among some faculty^ it is 
ii.n'*er£:tandabie thu\t faculty advisors * ^ratings of the internship 
program are lou'-er than those of the interns and agency supervisor 
I'n short, the faculty had the least, to gain from the proyrairr^ 

Tr^ nr'::gra.:a ev^.luation results revealed several additional 
sh.o:: too:: 1.1:7. witli ii.hii original internship progra-n* Many interns 
f.j-lt scni-.'s.'hv.t is^.'olf^tod frcn: asp;^cts of University social life 
because of thGlr intense involvements with their agency work. 
SoT.<2 interns cor.iplained of difficulty in obtaining independent 
study credij: for their agency projects. Both tlie interns and 
the agr^ncy super virvors felt a need for better integration of 
acad-^xaic coursev^ork v/ith on-the-job activities and problems. 
Finally^ two agency supervisors suggested upgrading tlie standards 
for screening the prospective interns and matching the interns 
better v^ith agency placements. 

Late in the Spring of 19 76 a modified internship program 
(UIP) vas proposed s^hich retained rnost of the positive features 
and atterfLpted to correct f or \he shortcoiTiings of i -::s proccce^sor, 
Pat ^foodson, the director of the earlier prcgrairi, and I sought 
.<>upport from University administrative officials for a state-' 
funded program which would be permanently institutio?Aalised witati 
the University or Virginia. Univer-s: ty officials approved the 
U^P for two years, and it has subsequently been extended this 
Spring for tv;o more years. It appears that a bierr.ilr.l p-ttern 
of program proposal and continuation has been established, 

^^.''-lile the goals of the current program hc^ve remained similar 
to tho^:e of its predecessor ^ the range of placement activities 
was expanded to meet a greater diversity of needs among unde3r- 
graduates. ^ In order to correct for problems of overinvolvoment 
of inter-iits in placement actr'vities and alienation fx*om -Jniviarsity 
iife^ participation was limited to ten hours per week in ir.ost 
instances, although a few interns were allowed by their choice 
to v/ork twenty hours per week. ^ A standard screening procedure 
was set up whereby only psychology and sociology students could 
apply for internships. Enrollment was limited to psychology and 
sociology majors because only the Psychology and Sociology 
departments offered support to the UIP proposal and these academic 
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nc:jc-r9. SQO'o.od most suited tc internship expericnc£5> . (A 
po.:G J.bilx i:y exists for internships in other uuderor.^Aiuate niajors 
in the future.) Over 150 students applied for internships 
during the fJUTTrn^sr preceding the first year of the UIP e.y.\d this 
unexpecteaiy large pool of applicants forced the iiT.itHition of 
internships to seniors only. The applicants were matched 
t^nt?.civ:iily to ^nf^^■c^y placements by taking sever^il criteria 
into cicoou.at; nc-.i.clv ? stated intecests of the applicant, ^.oarses 
conpieced xvhicii related to placement ectivit:i?s * career^ 
aspirations; v.nd previous experieno^^i. (See Appendix A for 
r.pplication form.) Acjency personnel ini:ar vviev/ed the top sevor^:! 
p'ro::pects and v:ere a] iov?Gd to \-eto th^iise tentativfi matcheG^ To 
zhis dv^te, only fo-^ir tontative iT?atche3 were turned cowii by the 
agencv suoervisorso During the past tv>?o years ^ SO percent o^f 
the applicants v;er:^ successfully placed; the remaining 
app 1 i'.:an ts wc r3 rc-jccced for any of several ::ee.C'Or\s% too lo^ 
grade- police average-,^ unu^^^ual internship a^:pirstion3 for which 
no ?,.ottinci exictvrd. or lack of academic preparation. 

In order to alleviate the concerns of the faculty about 
the predecessing proqrain, tvro faculty meniber::? were designated 
as offir^ial UIF di.r:^ .or3 '(one in psychology and one in 5rocicloc'y) 
and received partial teaching credit for thoir responsibilities. 
Funds were provided to the Psychology and Sociology departinents 
to replace the two prof ecir^ors in one of their regularly 
scheduled cour::;eG and to hire teaching assistants for each 
director. A coordinator vras hired to arran^pe placoT.ent contracts 
Tvith agencies and to coordinate intern screening and evaluation. 
Offi.cia/. internship courses were added to the course offerings in 
p-yc-i\o:!.oc7-»/ and sociology, thus eliminating difficulties in 
obtaining course credit/ by the interns « In order to facilitate 
ir-tcgrc-tion of ac?.dc:Dic coursev?ork w^ith on-the-job issues and 
coacerus^ the interns regularly completed written critical . 
incident reports^ re.rrid.ing reviev^ . activity evaluations, and 
participated in biweekly' seminars with one of the UIP directors. 
The interns also received at least one hour of supervision per 
weok frora their resjpective agency super\'^i3ors o 

A second evaluation, which utili^ced information froin^ 
Lntex*n£:5 and agency supervisors,, was undertaken xn the Spring 
of 1:)77. This evaluation showed that the benefits revealed 
in the fir.rt evaluation were still being experienced. In addliiion^ 
there ve.re no perceived shortcoitiings of the nev/ program e The 
interns' grade" point averages prior no and following their 
participation in the DIP were compared to the grade point 
averages of other psychology and sociology s^nioxs. Even with 
internship grades stricken, tlie interns^ grade point averages 
iniproved more (i.e., ,40 vs, .16) during their internship year 
than the remaining psychology and sociology majors o 

A major in'=plication of this report is that undergraduate 
internships are" likely to be valuable heuristic experiences 
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for undergraduate studants in the social .^cisnces who do not 
c-urrf^ntly h;,^-e svch opportunities. Thisi prcgra.n's e.-iporiences 
would be helpfial to othsr colleges and universities. 
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■L'ob.le 1 

Rating Scaia Re-Kults for Interns and Control Gro^jp Stibjects 



Item 


Interns 


Controls 


l?h^n I refloat on ''total experience'^ 

{ CUrXTXCU ' r c -^ n -^•^'^-'ni-'-r--) ^1- ■} 'v^- 
social and p^rcon experiences) here at 
t h s Un i v'^G r s i ty I f e 1 s 






1 = uiifulfilled, 7 fulfill^^d 


5.3S 


4. 84* 


- i = v.ns.r.tisf ied^ 7 satisfied 


5,25 


4 .79 


1 = passive, 7 — active 


5,68 


4,75** 


1 === ever spec ial,ised, 7 ^ well rounded 


5.21 


5.04 


1 - bed, 5 7 = aood 


5 . 55 


5.05* 


1=1 have a narrow outlook on life^ 
/ — broadened outiook on lif^ 




C t? -»» 

5 . 59" 


^ m V* i" "f" 1 ^ "T^ ri>-""? .-vv**^/-^ «M.>.^1^ .-..^^^r ^ 

"u --i-vj.x wXjJS-v j.t;jriCft -^ciS not worth— 
W'lxlo, 7 = total S3:perienca was 
v/or chi-rhile 


6.02 


5.45* 


1 =^ I ai?. not a good problem solver, 
7 = I ara a good problem solver 


5.98 




1=1 like myself, 7 = I do not like 
rp.yself 


5o79 


5.81 


1 = 1 have not gro%v'n, 7 = I have grown 


6.54 


6.18 



*■ P < ^05 
** P < ,01 



pole equal to 7. - t. j-t^j.^ equal to i d.id the positive 
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Results for Interns r Agency Supers 


iscrs 




Faculty 


Advisors 




Int 


erxiu 


/..gency 

VILSOiTS 


Fr.iculty 


— ' — ' — 

VThat is the ic'3c:l rraiobr.z of 
hours p--:c v'':-:^k for an int-i-.m 
to spemci at his/'her placeir. t? 


21 


• 2 






Rating-s or utility of Intom- 
ship program, on '? point scales: 








« 


to interi:^^ 




.46 




e; c: r, * 


to agencies 


6 




5.04 


4 ,.7-3'- 


to faculty 




. ^ o 


3.60 


3,58 


to ager.cy clients 


5 


.56 


5,47 


4.45** 


to University in gcnercLl 




.15 


5.17 


-4.74 


Should internship prograTti be 
i n s t i t u t i o n a 1 i 2 o c ? 

1 = definitely not, 7 =^ definitely 
ye3 


6 


.17 




5,45 


* p ^ .05 
p < .01 



Note: On half of the rating scale items 1 equals the negative 
pole and 7 equals the positive pole and on the ocjier ito.T.s the 
poles tv'ere reversed. For the sake of clear reporting, however 
all ri;tings are reported with the negative pole eqi^al to .1 and 
the positive pole equal to 7, 
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Appendix 7i 

aiM'DERGRADrjATE IKTF.P.NSHIP Pi^OCinsj-f 
551 Cabsll 
ropartirsnl: of Socio.l.>jy 
^ UiiJ veroity ci Virginia 
Char lo fc t ea vi 1 le ; VA ' 2290 3 
804/924-'7293 



Current School P^clCrezz 



Currs.Tt Fliona 



Date cf Dirth 



SuEoner Phone 



Scciai Security # 



Date of Grciduation _ D-c '78 May ' 79 _Aug '73 
-.3^ is; overall GPA Major GPA 



Dec '7b) 



3n ox- you decl.?v.e your major (s) (semester and year) ? 



(brtlSef currently being taken in major field 



SertLl^Ji^r''^ seStrji'^^^ --Pl-te your jor 

orL'™/SSrv;.f ?hin"'.ra?\'r M"? f^^^^'^ ^^^^^^ 
placemG-nt (by titled: ^ helprul to you in a UIP 



* Constructed by Pat Woodson 
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int..r.st«3 and talents {sports, crafts, art, music. 



DO you have a V£lid driver's license? Do vou hsv^ vo-r own 
..an.portatxon? ^ so, what? bicycla iViotoxcycie 



car 



t V- ■•' X' 2 i'^ ^^'^ general areas in which placements are 
tb.-i ^^^^ preference— 

th...3 m whzch you are interested (1 being you first pre^e-enc^- 
2, your secona, etc). ■^-•-■^wi, tro-u^encfc, 

• -^'^'^"^ Sducation ^Elderly Mental Ksalth and 

Retardation 

_Alcoholism Treat- Health 



WRehabiiit.- care Recreation 

Crirrdnal Justice ^Housing ^Social Work 

J'^y^^^^ ^I,egal Assistance 



^ftH'f^L^^ f" area in which you would like to work which 
not listed above, please indicate what it is: 
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il 

VJr, Pir.ass give a briaf s l-.ati.menu abcat your ?0:5t'gr£>duation plans 

graduate scnool, travel, etc.). Include a sentcnccj about 
ycu wo-Jla a.ike to b^- professionally ten ysars from nov/.. 



VIII. ^-.re you^int-rr:::1:Gd in p?.rticipating i:i a.-i intern:;hip 



.en.'-) ? 



rhat do yc;.i ho-. 3 to c<^;t out cf r,n inte rnclU-p Q::-cpGr.Le:ice 
(i.e., what ar- your personal goals)? 



/s. Add.lticnal corTunerit?; : 
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